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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


N CELEBRATING our Independence Day with a great deal 
of noise, burning of much powder and incidentally many 
burnt fingers, with a good deal of self glorification, much pomp, 
much display and some little remembrance of our self-sacrificing 
forefathers, who won for us the political independence we so 
much prize, we wonder how many there were to 
seriously ask themselves if there is not yet some- 
thing for us to win to round out that which was 
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won for us by our forefathers, something which only can be won 
by self-sacrificing patriotic effort, something which we can and 
ought to hand down to our children, which they would prize and 
ever remember us by. And surely there is something yet to 
be won to round out our independence, something ere we 
realize those things we are promised in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, ere we may enjoy to the full the blessings of liberty. 
For toa Gertainty we do not now, we get but a taste of them. 
Our people do not enjoy an unchallenged and untaxed right to 
work which is the right to life, inalienable t6 man ; the majority 
can only get work on terms that oblige them to give .up part of 
the fruits of their labor to those who give nothing in fe- 
turn, those enabled to levy tribute on labor because of their 
enjoyment of monopolies, special privileges, discriminations, 
that should not be tolerated by a free people. 

So men are taxed for the right to work and for the aggran- 
dizement of a few, taxed for the exercise of a right that belongs 
to them, that all men inherit as the children of a common God. 
And when men must pay tribute to enjoy a right they are not 
free, are not independent. And that is our case to day. To all men 
is promised equality of opportunity ; equality of opportunity is 
one of our inalienable rights, yet it has been alienated, alienated 
for the profit of the few. And so it is that we do not enjoy 
the blessings of liberty, for we have not liberty; we do not enjoy 
to the full the fruits of our labors for we have not equality of 
opportunity. 

Surely, then, there is something yet to be won to round out 
our independence, something worthy of our labors. And what 
is that something? Religious liberty we have won, political 
liberty our forefathers won for us, and if we do not make use of 
it it is our own fault. But something yet is to be won and that 
is economic liberty, industrial independence. Let us apply our- 
selves to winning it, the era in which it will be won is dawning. 


CONFUSING are the reports that come from China—so con- 
fusing that it is hard to say how far we are in the right, how far 
in the wrong. That right is all on one side, and on our side, the 
side of the Powers, a dispassionate shaking 
down of the reports we have, that we may sift 
out the truth, does not permit us to believe. For many of the 
side lights and tales we have are very disquieting to those who 
feel that the nation that is known for its justness wears a higher 
crown than the nation known for its might, who are keenly 
humiliated, hurt, shamed, when they feel their country is put- 
ting this higher crown from it for one that may glitter more but 
curse with oppression the many rather than bless. 

Seductive to many is the cry: ‘‘ The flag, may she ever be 
right, but right or wrong the flag!’’ It comes as an appeal to 
patriotism. But there is a higher patriotism than this, a higher 
sentiment to be lived for and died for, finding 
expression in this higher resolve: ‘‘ The flag, 
may she ever be right, if she be right let us keep her right, if she 
be wrong let us put her right.’’ 

In such words are summed up a higher patriotism. 


China. 


The Flag. 


We 
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honor the flag not asa piece of bunting but for the ideals for 
which it has stood, which we are resolved that it shall stand for 
and are ready to fight for, the ideals of liberty, equality, brother- 
hood. It is because we have been taught that the flag stands for 
these things, because it has stood for them and we believe will 
stand for them, will be brought back to stand for them, that we 
worship it. 

But we worship it not in blindness. With the cry: ‘‘the 
flag has been fired on, we must have vengeance, forward, right 
or wrong !’’ we have no patience. We have heard this cry 
raised anent the situation in China. It is said: Our flag has 
been fired on, it is therefore our duty to push forward troops 
into China to resent the insult, make war to make the flag re- 
spected, China apologize for firing upon it. But if perchance our 
flag is carried where it has no business and is there fired on are 
we as a nation insulted, does it become our duty to resent 
such firing? Rather, if we carry our flag where it has no busi- 
ness, are we the insulter not the insulted, and from us rather 
than to us is apology due. 

We are not ready to join blindly in a cry for war upon 
whomsoever, and whenever our flag may be fired upon. First 
we want to know if that flag was in the right, carried is a right- 
It is not firing. gi the flag, asa flag, that cuts us, 
and injures us, an@-should arouse us to fight for it to the death, 
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but firing of the flag when standing for the ideals of liberty, 


eous Cause. 


egaality, brotherhood, when firing upon it is firing on our liber- 
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ty, on our rights. And as we should stand ready to fight for our 
flag when firing on it is firing on our rights let us ever have a 
care that we be not guilty, under the folds of our flag, of firing 
on the rights of others. All this we lay down as sound principle 
for our general guidance and now for its application to the case 
at hand, a case so hidden in a maze of confusing reports that it 
is, as we have said, hard to say how far we are in the right, how 
far in the wrong. 

THE situation in China is involved in a fog of false and con- 
flicting reports through which the light of truth filters most un- 


certainly. Indeed we have so little light that we can be sure 

is not deceptive that we cannot but feel our un- 
ene fitness t judgment on the question of 
~eheate sin ness to pass judgment on the question o 


whether we have right on our side in China or 
We can hardly begin a sentence by way of answer without 
For of the happenings in China we have 


not. 
prefacing it with an if. 
no clear knowledge. 
That the situation is extremely grave and deplorable is suf- 
ficiently evident, we can see this through the maze of conflicting 
reports, but we can see little else. That the German minister 
has been hacked to pieces in the streets of Pekin 
is all too certain, that a like fate has befallen the 
other ministers, their guards and all foreigners 
in Pekin, is all too probable. And if so our 
people, as the peoples of the Powers of Europe, 
will likely only hearken to the cry of vengeance. It may not be 
Christian to hearken only to that cry, to close our ears to all 
other cries, to the cries of innocent thousands upon whom we 
may visit death in the name of vengeance, but it is likely that in 
such case it will be so, that we will only so hearken, that wrapt 
up in the thought of others’ crimes we will remain blind to our own. 
The thought of the German minister pulled from his horse 
in the streets of Pekin, and hacked to pieces in front of 
the Foreign office, is horrible. The thought of the dead 
and wounded marines of Seymour’s defeated column is hor- 
rible. But the thought of the Pei Ho river ‘‘literally lined 
with Chinese dead,”’ the thought ‘‘of the burning of the 
villages, the laying waste of the country from the Taku forts 
to Tien Tsin, that cover for an enemy might be destroyed,’’ may 
strike the Chinese as even more horrible. The thought of the 
Chinese dead, twenty-fold more numerous by all our own colored 
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reports than the dead of the Powers, does not horrify us but 
strikes us as righteous vengeance, but the thought of those dead 
may have stirred Chinese to wreak vengeance. 

It is said, indeed, that the forces of the Powers did not carry 
fire and sword into China, did not turn loose the rapid-fire guns 
of their gunboats upon defenseless villages along the banks of 
the Pei Ho, regardless of whether non-combatants, women or 
children or armed men should fall victims to that fire; until their 
legations were threatened. But the German minister at Pekin 
was not murdered, by all reports, until the day after the Powers 
had fired upon and taken the Taku forts and mayhap the Chinese 
mob wrought up to uncontrollable fury by that action and the 
march of Seymour’s column upon Pekin. It may further be 
said that the foreign fleets did not fire upon the Taku forts until 
those forts had fired upon them, but an undoubted fact it is that 
those forts only opened fire in response to a de- 


Have We All poet i i 
meets tian mand for their immediate surrender. And this 
Side? demand of the Powers was certainly a hostile 


act, the taking of the Taku forts an act of ag- 
gression by the Powers, an act of war. That Admiral Kempff, 
in command of our fleet did not take part in that action, as it 
now appears, is a cause for congratulation. An Associated 
Press dispatch says: ‘‘ Admiral Kempff opposed the policy of 
attacking the Chinese forts unless they began hostilities. It is 
now admitted that the attacking of the forts by the forces of the 
Powers turned the Chinese troops, who were previously well 
disposed, into allies of the Boxers.”’ 








Now up to the firing on the Taku forts no ill had befallen 
the ministers of the Powers and their guards at Pekin. Nor does 
it appear that Chinese troops had up to that time joined in any 
attack upon the column of Admiral Seymour 
marching on Pekin, and marching though the 
Chinese government had withheld the requested 
consent for such march. Boxers had opposed and had come in 


conflict with that column and Boxers were threatening the lega- 
tions in Pekin. But, as we have said, no ill had befallen them. 
They had been protected by the Chinese, or their own marine 
guards had sufficed to hold the threatening Boxer mobs in awe— 
which it does not appear. But all reports agree that they were 
then safe. Then came the demand of the Powers, America it 
appears excepted, for the surrender of the Taku forts, a demand 
at once reported to Pekin—this on the 17th day of June—and 
then what happened? The Chinese government evidently con- 
sidered such demand as equivalent to a declaration of war and 
on the 19th it requested the foreign ministers to leave Pekin, 
perhaps handed them their passports. 

A dispatch to Minister Wu, at Washington, from the Tsung- 
li-Yamen (Chinese Foreign Office), and shown to Secretary Hay 
by him, shows the view of the situation held by the Chinese gov- 
ernment on that date or at least the view it want- 
ed to appear to take. Here is the Chinese side 
of the story, and certainly correct in the main, as 
given in this dispatch:— 

‘« The Boxers are giving trouble in Pekin. The foreign le- 
gations, with our consent, obtained marines to protect them. 
Subsequently they desired to increase the force, but we tried to 
dissuade them from doing so, hut were unsuccessful. Suddenly 
the commandant-general in Tien Tsin sent a dispatch to the 
Viceroy of Chi-Li stating that the admirals of all the foreign na- 
tions had demanded that the Taku forts be turned over to them 
immediately. This looked like invasion, and we communicated 
the fact to the Foreign Ministers in Pekin. They are to leave in 
a short time with their guards for Tien Tsin.’’ 
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ON THE same date as this dispatch bears the German minis- 
ters, attended it appears by but one servant, was attacked and 
murdered in front of the Chinese Foreign office—by a mob let it 
be understood. 

Now Admiral Kempff cables that on the 19th the minis- 
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ters were ‘‘requested’’ to leave Pekin within 24 hours and adds 


that they refused. Whether they refused for fear of their lives, 
for fear that as soon as they left Pekin they would be at the 
mercy of the enraged Chinese Boxers, their small marine guard 
being all too weak to defend them in the open country, or for 
some other reason does not appear. Nor does it 
appear whether the Chinese government offered 
them a guard for their protection on the way to 
Tien Tsin or whether, if offered, the ministers refused it fearing 
that that very guard would massacrethem—perhaps a reasonable, 
perhaps an unreasonable fear. But very well may the Chinese 
government have regarded it as unreasonable, indeed tantamount 
to an insult, and considered the refusal of the ministers to leave 
Pekin with their guards as a defiance of the government and the 
continued presence of a body of hostile marines in Pekin, at the 
same time as a hostile force was advancing on Pekin from with- 
out, asadanger. And so considering it is very conccivable that 
it might have considered it justifiable to order an attack, by the 
imperial troops, on the legations and the legation guards. Fur- 
ther, it is very conceivable that the continued presence of such 
marines in Pekin, while reports circulated of the advance of the 
allied army, may have excited the Chinese populace to a pitch of 
fury that led toattacks on the legations that the Chinese govern- 
ment found itself unable to restrain—indeed to a pitch of fury 
that led to revolution. 

We can imagine the Parisian populace, with like cause for 
excitement, acting even so. And in fact some reports tell us 
that a revolution has taken place at Pekin, that the Empress 
Dowager rules no more, that the Emperor, her nephew and for 
some time her virtual prisoner, has been de- 
throned, that Prince Tuan, hater of foreigners, 
rules at Pekin, that it is since he has grasped 
the reins that the legations have been attacked, perhaps over- 
powered, their inmates and guards massacred. Moreover, the 
Viceroys of the Great Central and Southern provinces south of 
the Hoang Ho, of seven-eights of the population of China, are 
reported as refusing to recognize Prince Tuan’s government, re- 
fusing to give him support, sustain him in his acts. 
Powers may have cause to make war on Prince Tuan’s govern- 
ment but not on China. And after all we may find that the Pow- 
ers are at bottom responsible for the very being of Prince Tuan’s 
government, for the government that has possi- 
bly caused the assault on their legations, per- 
haps the massacre of their ministers and all for- 
eigners, may be to the number all told of 700, at 
Pekin—may find that the precipitancy of the Powers in invading 
China’s soil and taking the Taku forts led to the revolution and 
overthrow of the Empress Dowager at Pekin and the instalment 
of Prince Tuan’s government. We gather from the words of the 
above quoted dispatch, that ‘‘ we tried to dissuade’’ the Powers 
from sending Seymour’s column from Tien Tsin to increase the 
foreign force at Pekin, that the Chinese government, the govern- 
ment of the Empress Dowager, feared that the march of such 
force woulc so add to the anti-foreign excitement of the Chinese 
populace as to place the situation beyond its control. The total 
number of foreigners in China, missionaries and all others, is 
some 17,000, of whom about 2,500 are Americans. 


More Fog and 
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Now ir may be that Prince Tuan, if he has taken the place 
of the Empress Dowager at Pekin, can only count on the support 
of the northern provinces of China, that the Chinese forces now 
Halt of the Res- arrayed against the forces of the Powers are 
cuing Army that Wholly drawn from those provinces. But evi- 
Speaks Omin- dently this force is not one to be sneered at. 
ously of the For in England, in the House of Commons, is 
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Pekin and ringing in their ears, the allied forces, though now 
numbering 13,000 men, have not moved from Tien Tsin. Evi- 
dently such force, in the opinion of those in command, is insuf- 
ficient to cope with the Chinese forces that lie across the road to 
Pekin. 

It seems that for all help the forces of the Powers can give 
the ministers must perish at Pekin, that the rescuing army will 
be the avenging army and must be greatly strengthened before it 
can begin its march. And if our minister has been foully slain 
along with the rest at the order of Prince Tuan, or by a mob 
which he made no effort to restrain, it makes no difference what 
provocation may have been given, there will be nothing for it 
but for us to make up part of that avenging army to visit right- 
eous punishment upon those whose hands have thus been stained 
with blood. But even if such become our unpleasant duty, let 
us try not to be carried away by passion, let us try not to stain 
our own hands by wreaking indiscriminate vengeance, let us not 
get in that humor where we can rejoice in the 
mere slaughter of Chinamen, let us not fall into 
the folly of joining with the other Powers in 
insisting upon some cession of Chinese territory 
as reparation for the murder of our countrymen. 
For such cession would be more of burden than 
reparation. As reparation for the murder of two missionaries, 
Germany demanded the cession or lease of a part of Shantung 
three years ago, and such seizure has not made China a safer 
place for foreigners to reside in but quite the reverse, for it has 
made foreigners not more respected but more hated. Indeed the 
present troubles sprung, in no small measure, from that very 
seizure, and out of the treatment that Chinamen have had at the 
hands of the Germans. For they have been taught by that 
experience to look more and more on foreigners as despoilers of 
their race and of their lands. 


Let us Engage 
in No Land 
Grabbing that 
Can but Add to 
Our Troubles. 


Ir Is not agreeable to admit it, but an undoubted fact it is, 
that Chinamen have suffered more abuse in their native land 
from foreigners than foreigners have received at the hands of 


Chinamen. With our own eyes have we seen 
The Bottom anda - . ' 
Cansee? the Englishmen, in their own concessions, and where 
Troubles. the Chinse dared not show resentment, raise the 


boot to Chinamen for the offense of not stepping 
off the sidewalk to let them pass. And when Chinamen are so 
treated in the foreign concessions by foreigners is it to be won- 
dered at that they show no great liking, no great regard for for- 
eigners outside of the concessions ? 

Many more Chinamen have suffered death at the hands of 
foreigners in China than there are foreigners who have suffered 
death at the hands of Chinese. Much greater is the amount of 
Chinese property that has been destroyed, or stolen by foreigners 
in China, than is the amount of the property of foreigners in 
China that has been destroyed by Chinese mobs. Of course the 
guilt lies not at the doors of all foreigners in China, for many of 
the missionaries are self-sacrificing, though we regret to say that 
many are a disgrace to their calling, exemplifying to the Chinese 
in their lives not the spirit of love and true Christianity, but the 
spirit of greed and selfishnesss, and a very few of the foreign 
merchants are honest in their dealings with the Chinese, but the 
guiltless must suffer for the guilt of their brothers. 

And so we come at the bottom cause for ail the troubles of 
foreigners in China. They are but treated as they, as a class, 
treat the Chinese. Confucius wrote: ‘‘ What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.’’ And 
missionaries who go to China would do well to 
take to heart the ‘‘ golden rule,’’ as thus ex- 
pressed by Confucius. Let them sneer at the 
customs of the Chinese and they will be sneered 
at in turn ; let them revile the gods of the Chi- 
nese and they will have their God cursed ; let them abuse and 
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they will be hated ; let them raise the hand of violence or cause 
the hand of violence to be raised against the Chinese or their 
idols and they will sooner or later have the hand of violence, 
impelled by all the stored-up wrath of years, all the hate engen- 
dered by their sneers, their curses, their abuses, fall upon them. 
And all this have many missionaries in China done—enough of 
them to give to missionaries as a class the same 
A Rule For- 
eignersin 
China Have 
Not Observed. 


bad name in the eyes of the generality of China- 
men—all this have other foreigners in China 
done. And now, not for the first time, but as at 
several times in the past, they come to reap the 
whirlwind they have sown. 

Chinese ideals are not our ideals, but in some ways they are 
higher ideals, they are altruistic ratherthan materialistic, and it 
is folly for us, if we would win the open ear of the Chinaman to 
our teaching, to scoff at such ideals, foolish for us to treat him 
as uncivilized, when we have, perhaps, or might learn at his 
footstool as much as we have to teach him at ours. In materi- 
alistic things we are ahead, have gone far ahead in the last cen- 
tury; in altruistic things we are far behind. As an English 
writer, Charles Johnston, long time a member of the Indian 
Civil Service and with acquaintaince with the Oriental character, 
reminds us in a way to take us down a peg or two, and in an 
article in the current number of the North American Review : 
‘“The West is superior in combative and destructive elements— 
the very things which the religion of the West has been trying 
to eradicate for two thousand years; so that, even from a West- 
ern point of view, Europe’s material victory is a moral defeat.’’ 
Which awakening critizism, though richly deserved, is not quite 
fair to us. For the West is superior in constructive as well asin 
combative and destructive elements. 


THE Treasury statement of the receipts and expenditures of 
the National Government for the fiscal year just closed shows a 
surplus that by far exceeds the most liberal estimates made a 
few months ago. When Congress met Secre- 
tary Gage estimated that the surplus for the 
year would be $40,000,000. The actual surplus 
has been more than double this, to be exact, $81,229,777. In 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1897, the last fiscal year before 
the Spanish war, the receipts of the national government, exclu- 
sive of postal revenues, were $347,000,000, the expenditures 
$365,000,000. For the year just closed receipts were $568,000,- 
000, expenditures $487,000,000. As compared with the fiscal 
year 1897 customs receipts show an increase of near $60,000,- 
000, internal revenue receipts of about $150,000,000, the greater 
part of the increase in internal revenues and six or seven mil- 

ons of the increased customs receipts being the fruit of the war 
taxes. Of the increase in expenditures of $140,000,000 over 60 
per cent. is chargable to the war department, and the greater 
part of this increase to the Philippine war. 

It is quite impossible to figure down with exactitude the 
military cost of holding the Philippines for the year ending 
June 30, 1900, but we are safe in saying that the cost in money 
was not less than $60,000,000, exclusive of the 
naval expenditures incidental to the keeping of 
those islands. How much our naval expendi- 
tures may have been increased by the possession of those islands 
and the patrolling of their coasts to prevent the landing of arms 
for the insurgents, a patrolling that cost us one cruiser, the 
Charleston, lost on an uncharted reef, we are not in position to 
even guess. The naval expenditures of the United States in 
the year before the Spanish war were $34,000,000, and in the 
fiscal year just closed $56,000,000. But Spanish war or no 
Spanish war, conquest of the Philippines or no conquest, there 
would doubtless have been large increase in our navy and 
increased expenditures consequent thereon. 
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But whatever way we look at it the possession of the 
Philippines is a costly luxury, especially as all we may gain by 
their possession could be gained by the keeping of some one or 
two ports for naval and trading bases, and as by aiding the 
Filipino people to govern themselves, encouraging them in their 
aspirations, instead of exerting ourselves, shedding blood of 
our soldiers and wasting wealth to keep those people from gov- 
erning themselves and smother their aspirations, we could 
probably save nine-tenths of the moneys we are now spending 
there without the prospect of reaping any gains that we could 
not gain without such expenditure. If all the trade of all the 
Far East, of all the yellow and brown races should fall into our 
lay as the result of our keeping the Philippines, the returns 
would not compensate us for the cost of keeping those islands as 
conquered possessions. For all the profits to be won in that 
trade are not equal to our expenditures in the Philippines. And 
further, the spending of sixty or seventy millions a year to keep 
the people of those islands in subjection and prevent them 
from erecting any independent government of their own will not 
help us to win that trade, will not even materially help us keep 
an open door in China, a door that, by the way, is more likely 
to swing outward than inward. For if we had one or two bases 
in the Philippines, and the respect instead of the enmity of the 
Filipino people, and were not under the necessity of keeping 
60,000 men in the Philippines to keep the people of those islands 
down, a necessity that our attempt to keep those people in sub- 
jection puts us under, we would be really stronger in the East 
than we are to-day. 


As To the open door to China swinging outward for the 
export of goods rather than, or at least as much as, inward for 
the entrance of foreign goods, we would remark that the ability 
of the Chinese to produce with cheapness will, 
when once they may be induced to follow west- 
ern ways of production, be without parallel. 
For China has all the natural advantages for 
cheap production, and Chinese labor is appallingly cheap and 
capable of wonderfully ready adaptation to new conditions. 
And it is the aim of those who talk the ‘‘open door ”’ to intro- 


An Open Door 
that Is Like to 
Swing Outward. 


_ duce western machines and western ways of wealth production 


into China. For they have got to teach Chinese to use these 
things and induce them to follow western ways to make a new 
market in China for western goods. In short, a demand has 
got to be created where none now exists; Chinamen have got to 
be made to feel the want of things they now know not of, much 
less how to use. And when they are taught the advantages of 
these things, are taught how to use these things, as they must 
be, and get possession of them they will begin to turn out 
products with astonishing cheapness, and then the open door 
will like to swing outward, Chinese goods made on western 
lines and patterns, flowing outward through those open doors, 
to be offered in our markets, rather than foreign goods flowing 
inward to be offered in Chinese markets. 


GOING westward to attend a reunion of Rough Ridezs in 
Oklahoma, and obliged perforce to make some _ political 
speeches on the way, Col. Roosevelt told a crowd of Kansans 
that we wanted the Philippines that we might 
expand over them as they had expanded over 
Kansas, territory acquired from France under 
the Louisiana purchase of 1803. But does anybody suppose that 
the American race is going to expand over the Philippines, 
driving out and replacing the native races, as it expanded over 
Kansas? Is it for such expansion that we want the Philippines, 
want them to make more room for our expanding population ? 

We cannot honestly answer yes, we must answer no. We 
want them as England wanted India, want them that we may 


Col. Roosevelt 
on Expansion. 
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the exploitation of their riches by their labor ; or, perhaps, if 


that labor is not satisfactory, by imported Chinese labor, or 
coolie labor from India, even as England, English planters have 


drawn upon that labor for the cultivation of the sugar fields of | 


Guiana, they finding negro labor and American Indian labor 
unsatisfactory, and Anglo-Saxons being unwilling to go there 
because unable to labor in such tropic clime. And this being so 
where is the honesty and fairness of argument in drawing such 
parallels as that drawn by Roosevelt for Kansans ? 

Such parallel drawing may be effective upon the unthink- 
ing but it is a drawing of false parallels, one with the breadth 
of knowledge and thought of Roosevelt must know it, and for 
him to make an appeal by drawing such parallels is demagogic. 
It is not enlightening the public but throwing sand in their eyes. 
But he was so pleased with the cheers with which this drawing 
of false parallels was 1eceived in Kansas that he made a similar 
drawing of parallels the keynote of his address to his Rough 
Riders in Oklahoma, and doubtless he will continue to harp on 
that note, so long as the harping will draw acclaim, the superfi- 
cial applause that the orator so easily looks upon, but often mis- 
takingly, as indicating the drift of popular sentiment. 








THE future of our course in relation to the Philippines is 
but little less dependent on the results of the Congressional elec- 
tions than upon the result of that for President. For if Mr. 
McKinley be re-elected with a Democratic house, 
opposed to expansion, he may find himself left 
impotent to carry out his expansion policy, be 
obliged, perforce, to abandon it. For after July rst next, he 
will, unless Congress pass a new army bill, be left without an 
army sufficient to continue that policy. And if a Democratic 
House be elected this fall, opposed to voting him an army, the 
passing of an army bill by the Republicans of the present Con- 
gress, during the short session of next winter, and though they 
have a majority in both houses, will be next to impossible. For 
in such crowded session the means at the hands of a determined 
minority in the Senate to defeat by delay a measure obnoxious to 
them are many. 

The army bill under which seventy per cent. of the present 
army at the service of the President was enlisted was passed at 
the fag end of the 55th Congress asa compromise. It author- 
ized an increase or rather a temporary increase 
in the regular army from 27,000 to 65,000 men, 
and the enlistment of a ‘‘ volunteer’’ army, dif- 
fering not from the regular army in reality but 
merely in name, of 35,000 men. The compro- 
mise was that the authority vested in the President by such act 
was so given as to expire by limitation on July 1st, rg0o1. After 
that date the provisions of law under which, as we have said | 
seventy per cent. of our army is serving will cease to be opera- 
tive. Consequently, after that date, unless, in the interim Congress 
pass new army legislation, the President, unless he disobserve the 
law, will have an army of only 27,000 men at his command. 

In a word the meaning of this limitation placed upon the 
last army bill, and accepted as a compromise by the Republicans 
to save the bill in the 55th Congress when the approach of the 
or day of final adjournment, and the persistent dis- 
renewed orthe Cussion of it by the Democrats, was threatening 
Philippine policy it with defeat, was that if Mr. McKinley was re- 
of the Adminis- elected in 1900 he could not go ahead with his 
tration Collapse. .xnansion policy unless he had Congress with 
him, that the Repnblicans would have to carry the House this 
year as well as elect their President to give continuance to the 
policy of expansion. For evidently, as the law stands, it re- 
quires not positive but mere negative action of Congress to force 
a cutting down of the army at the command of the President to 
something less than 30,000 men, and with the army so cut down 


The President 
and the Army. 


The Law which 
Authorizes It 
and Soon 
Expires. 


” 


the Administration would be constrained to abandon its Philip- | 
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pine policy. The forcing of this compromise was the work of 
Senator Gorman, almost his last work as Senator. 


Cut off the supplies of a king and even a king can be 
brought to terms. And the terms of the compromise army bill 
make easy the cutting off of much of the army at the command 

of the President, the army without which he 

would be powerless to pursue his Philippine 
‘. policy. So the concern of the Republicans to 

elect a Congress ready to back up the President 

by voting him any army that he may need to carry 
out his Philippine and Eastern policy. The greater army he has 
the greater ability has he to play the autocrat in foreign affairs, 
If he must ask Congress for an army before he can embark in 
war the power of making war will rest with Congress but if he 
has a large army ready and at his command he can embark the 
country in war without first calling upon Congress. 

Give the President an army sufficiently numerous as to be 
capable of use for aggression and the war making power passeg 
into his hands while that power ceases to rest with Congress. 
We may have occasion to find this out at no distant date, in 
regard to China, though it is officially announced and the Powers 
formally notified, so it is said, that ‘‘ the United States has not 
sent troops and ships to China to make war upon 
her,’’ that ‘‘ they are sent to look out for Ameri- 
cans and their interests, and to assist the legal 
government in establishing and maintaining order,’’ that ‘‘ the 
United States will withdraw from China when peace is restored.’’ 
And all the Powers, excepting alone Germany, that, in the seizure 
of Kiau Chou, set a precedent for demanding and taking terri- 
tory as reparation for the murder of Germans, are saying much 
the same thing. Yet the assertion by our President of the right 
to send troops to China “‘ to assist the legal government in estab- 
lishing and maintaining order,’’ and though accompanied by a 
promise to withdraw them when peace is restored, comes dan- 
gerously near, if indeed it is not an assumption of right to make 
war without consultation with Congress. For the sending of 
troops to assist a foreign government in establishing and main- 
taining order, especially if that government feel that the sending 
of such troops will rather hinder than assist it in 
Army Greater e-eStablishing order, and sent in response to no 
the Abjlityof demand of that government, may be very prop- 
the President to erly regarded by such government as an act of 
play theroleof war. And if our President has the right, upon 
Autocrat. : eae - 

his own sole initiative, to send troops to China 
‘*to assist,’’ or maybe it would be better to say ‘‘ toreplace’’ the 
legal government in the establishing and maintaining of order, 
he has the right to send our troops anywhere else where there 
may be disorder, the right to send our troops into any South 
American republic to suppress or aid in suppressing a revolution 
against the legal government. And such sending of troops, though 
with the promise of withdrawing them when order is restored, 
may readily result in permanent occupation. It was with such 
promise, indeed, that British troops were sent into Egypt. Cir- 
cumstances may give ample justification to us for sending our 
troops into some foreign land to put an end to disorder, even as 
we sent our troops into Cuba. But who is to decide when we 
have such ample justification—Congress or the President? The 
Constitution says it shall be Congress. If the President has not 
troops he can send without asking Congress for them it will 
be Congress. If he has troops it may be the President for he 
will have the power if not the right, and those who have the 
power to do something they desire are tempted to assume the 
right. 


So the Concern 
of the Republi- 
cans to Hold th 
House. 


Our Chinnese 
Policy. 


Greater the 


Last week the Prohibitionists held their national convention 
in Chicago and nominated John G. Woolley of Illinois, for Pres- 
ident, and Henry B. Metcalf,of Rhode Island, for Vice-President. 
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In 1896 the Prohibition party split asunder over the silver issue 
and two tickets were placed in the field. This year it is united 
on the single issue of prohibition of the liquor traffic and prom 
ises to cut more of a figure. In 1892 the party polled as many 
as a quarter of a million votes. In the next presidential year it 
split, as we have said, on the rock of free silver. Prohibition- 
ists as a class have been given to advocating many other reforms 
than the cardinal one advocated by their party. There have been 
many among them not content to have their party champion but 
the one reform of prohibition. They have insisted on their party 
championing other reforms. And such insistance on the part of 
many led to the break in the party in 1896, the splitting asunder 
of the convention, the naming of one ticket by the conservatives, 
one by the radicals. The conservative ticket polled 127,000 votes, 
quite one-half of the strength shown by the party in 1892; the 
radical ticket polled but 13,000 votes, the silver or radical prohi- 
Tho Prohibition bitionists apparently casting their votes, for the 
Party. most part, for Mr. Bryan. ‘But now the party 
. has been joined together again, all questions but 
the one of prohibition of the liquor traffic being tabooed. ‘‘We 
insist,’’ reads the platform, ‘‘that such a party (as the Prohibi- 
tion ), agreed upon this principle and policy, having sober leader- 
ship, without any obligation for success to the saloon vote and 
to those demoralizing political combinations of men and money 
now allied therewith and suppliant thereto, could successfully 
cope with all other and lesser problems of government, in legis- 
lative halls ard the executive chair, and that it is useless for 
any party to make declarations in its platform as to any questions 
concerning which there may be serious differences of opinion in 
its own membership and as to which, because of such differences, 
the party could legislate only on a basis of mutual concessions 
when coming into power.”’ 

On the basis thus declared has the party been reunited and 
promises to poll a bigger vote than in 1896, perhaps double its 
vote, and if so largely at the expense of the vote cast for Mr. 
Bryan in 1896. For the votes of silver Prohibitionists then cast 
for Mr. Bryan it promises to win back. But the prospects of the 
Prohibition party making any material headway, of ever, as a 
party, within any reasonable time, coming within gunshot of 
success are not bright. For 16 years it has shown no growth of 
moment. We opine that the Prohibitionists could do better ser- 
vice for their cause by helping the Populists establish the princi- 
ple of Direct Legislation than by voting a ticket of their own, 
for with such principle established they could present their issue 
to the public in such way as to get a direct vote upon it, now 
they cannot, and cannot hope to poll the prohibition strength, 
for many who believe in prohibition regard other issues as more 
important. On a direct vote of the people of Canada on the 
question of prohibition last year the prohibitionists polled a ma- 
jority of the vote—a vote taken ostensibly for the guidance of 
the Liberal ministry but that said ministry did not take for its 
guidance on the ground that the majority, in a poll that was not 
full, was not large enough to show decisively, positively, the 
sentiment of a majority of the people. 

National Educational Association, Charleston, S. C. 

Round trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via the Southern 
Railway, account of the Annual Meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be sold on July 5, 6, 7 and 8, good to re- 
turn until September 1, at rate of one first-class fare plus Two 
Dollars membership fee. Stop overs will be allowed, both going 
and returning, on all tickets reading via the Southern Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes through the his- 
toric battle-grounds of Vjrginia and the Carolinas and affords ex- 
cellent facilities for reaching Charleston and seeing en route the 
agricultural and manufacturing industries, as well as the princi- 
pal commercial cities and resorts of the South. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, Southern Rail- 
Way, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish 
all information desired.—Advt. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION.—BRYAN, STEVEN- 
SON AND 16 TO1! DOWN WITH IMPERIALISM ! 





ITH a whirl of emotional enthusiasm the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention nominated Mr. Bryan for the Presi- 
dency. No opposition to such nomination dared show its head. 
As at Philadelphia there were many who regretted what they 
looked upon as the necessity of re-nominating Mr. McKinley, so 
at Kansas City there may have been many, and no doubt were 
many, who regretted the necessity of nominating Mr. Bryan. 
But as something unpreventable they joined with loud acclaim to 
make his nomination unanimous, no voice of dissent being 
raised, and amid a scene of wild and prolonged enthusiasm, by 
far outshining any demonstration at the Philadelphia convention, 
Mr. Bryan was chosen to once again lead the hosts of Democ- 
racy. 

With enthusiasm genuine in great part if not spontaneous, 
no less magnificent and inspiring for the fact that those who 
made it had journeyed to Kansas City with the expectancy of 
taking part in just such an outburst, he was named. And yet it 
was evident that there were elements in that convention, in the 
Democratic party, not enthused by such nomination, looking on 
it as a mistake, joining in making it with the expectancy that it 
would lead to defeat, and elements that if working in harmony 
and with determination would have been strong enough to have 
prevented that nomination. But such harmony was wanting and 
Mr. Bryan was and is unquestionably the idol of the Democratic 
masses—something which cannot be said of McKinley and the 
Republican masses, for many who had but words of praise for 
him four years ago now turn to curse,though anything but ready 
to throw their support to Bryan, the very mention of his name, 
his principles, his party being irritating to them. For they have 
of him and the Democracy an inbred distrust. They want a 
change from McKinley, for they have dread of what may come 
if he be re-elected, they dislike to follow him longer, but they do 
not want a change from McKinley to Bryan. 


By the Convention Bryan’s Will Was Done—His Forcing of 16to 1 
Into the Platform. 


The will of Mr. Bryan absolutely dominated the Kansas 
City convention. During the sessions of the convention he 
remained at his home in Lincoln but he did not hide himself 
under a bushel basket on his farm. He kept in close touch with 
the convention by telephone and telegraph wire. He was always 
within reach of those who wanted to know his desires, of those 
who wished him to give up something in the name of harmony 
and party success, and he let his position and desires be dis- 
tinctly known. 

To secure harmony in the convention he refused to yield a 
single inch from the position he had taken. He would secure 
harmony by fighting for it, by forcing others to surrender to 
him, or not at all, for to secure a harmonious nomination he 
would surrender nothing. He was plead with to agree to a 
dropping of the silver issue, of a specific declaration for 16 to 1 
out of the platform, to pave the way for winning votes in the 
East and success, and he refused. He forced a fight in the con- 
vention and he won. 

By the convention his will was done, and the interesting 
part about it is that his will was not agreeable to the convention. 
Beyond question a great majority of the delegates wanted at 
heart to put the silver issue under a cover, some because they 
did not believe in 16 to 1, some because they thought specific 
affirmation of that belief would not be politically expedient. 
Put the silver issue under a cover, said the Democrats from the 
East, and we can carry New York, carry New Jersey, carry 
Maryland for the Democratic ticket and so elect it. And 
Bryanite leaders listened, agreed that it would be well to put 
silver under a cover, that that was the way to elect Mr. Bryan 
President. Jones of Arkansas, Stone of Missouri, Daniel of 
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Virginia, such men as these, agreed that it would be wise 
to make no_ specific affirmation of the 16 to 1 doc- 
trine. And Jones, polling the delegates, estimated that 
85 per cent. agreed to this, were outspokenly or at 
heart against putting a 16 to 1 plank in the platform. 
And Hill of New York, at the head of the movement to leave 
such plank out, made a poll that showed similar results. But 
Bryan approached, approached by Hill, approached by others, 
said in effect, you shall take me on a platform making a specific 
declaration for 16 to 1 or youcan't have me at all. To those who 
visited him at Lincoln, to those who appealed to him by special 
messenger and by wire,telling him that the Democratic leaders, his 
friends, were well nigh unanimously agreed that it would be 
well to put the silver issue on the shelf, that his election depended 
upon it, he affirmed and reaffirmed with positiveness that he 
believed in the free coinage of silver and gold at the ratio of 
16 to 1, that he had stood for it and would continue to stand 
for it, that he could not accept a nomination on a platform that 
did not make specific affirmation of that issue. If the Demo- 
cratic party was not ready to stand and fight for 16 to1, he 
would not lead it in the fight this year. If they wanted him for 
candidate they must name him on a platform that would be an 
affirmation of his well-known beliefs on imperialism, trusts, free 
silver. 

This was his ultimatum. He refused to keep silence and 
let the convention nominate him on a platform making no 
specific mention of the free silver doctrine. To those who plead 
with him so to do, he said defiantly: ‘‘ You tell me that a num- 
ber of the Democratic leaders are opposed to a specific declara- 
tion in favor of 16 to 1. Well, there are many Democrats in the 
Kansas City convention. Pick out any one of them you desire 
and nominate him on the platform you desire, but I shall not 
yield an inch, even if I have to forego the nomination.’’ And 
he did not yield and he got the nomination, got it on the plat- 
form he wanted, that more than likely he in the main wrote. 

Unyielding, he forced the convention to do his will or throw 
him, the idol of the Democratic masses, down. For his ultima- 
tum was: You will take me on the platform I want, or you 
can’t take me at all. Thus he impressed his position upon the 
convention, thus he caused the convention, that had not the 
courage if it had inclination to turn him down, to do his wiil. 

Some call his part dictatorial, but it was honorable. He did 
that which was not pleasing to a majority of the delegates, may 
be, but that which is praiseworthy, not worthy of blame. Heis 
to be admired for the stand he took. He showed qualities all 
too rarely shown in American politics. 

The Monetary Issue. 


The sad part of it is that all this effort, all this stand so | 


much to be admired in itself, all this fight was not to bring the 
real monetary issue tothe front. It was to make the monetary 
question an issue in the campaign. But it was but to invite a fight 
between boys of the same school, not as between the two differ- 
ent monetary schools. For Bryan and McKinley belong to the 
same monetary school, to different divisions, but the same school. 
They both are bullionists. Both belong to that school that 
teaches that it is wisest to have the quantity of money in a coun- 
try, in the world, regulated by the quantity of bullion produced, 
and not to that school that holds that the quantity of money ina 
country ought to be regulated by the people in accordance with 
the demands for money and so as to give to money a stability of 


value. 
The value of money is determined by just two things, the 


supply of and demand for money. The position of the bullion- 
ists is that government should not attempt to regulate the supply, 
that it should open its mints to the free coinage of gold, or of 
gold and silver, and then leave the supply to be regulated by the 
production of bullion, and all tle accidents of production—'y 
nature as they say. Of course it is not to be expected that sta- 
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bility of value can be secured when the supply, and hence value 
of money, is left subject to such accidental regulation. And 
stability of monetary value the world never has enjoyed under the 
bullionist system. And this monetary system, this system of 
leaving the regulation of the volume and so value of money to ac- 
cident is the system that both Mr. Bryanand Mr. McKinley stand 
for. The difference of their position is that the latter stands for 
a system leaving the regulation dependent on the accidents and 
discoveries effecting the production of gold only, the other on 
the accidents and discoveries effecting the production of silver as 
well. And wedo not hesitate to affirm our belief that the latter 
system is the one calculated to give the greater stability of the 
two. But both systems are based on the one and the same anti- 
diluvian idea. And so it is that pushing the silver issue to the 
fore, or keeping it tothe fore, Mr. Bryan, in challenging Mr. 
McKinley to make battle on this issue, is but challenging to bat- 
tle a boy of his own school. The real issue he does not raise, 
the real fight he does not make. That fight is not between bul- 
lionists who believe in gold and bullionists who believe in gold 
and silver, not between those whose pusition is that the regula- 
tion of the volume and so value of money should be left to the 
accidents effecting the production of gold and those whose posi- 
tion is that said regulation should be left to the accidents effect- 
ing the production of both precious metals, but between these 
and those who believe that the regulation of the volume of money 
should not be left to accident at all but should be regulated by 
the Government so as to secure stability of value. Not until 
the issue is thus drawn between the bullionists and paper money 
men, and the paper money men win, will money of stable value 
be secured and the monetary question solved. 

And Mr. Bryan by all his courageous stand for 16 to1 is not 
helping us to this solution. Rather is he hindering us. And 
that is the sad part about his stand, so much to be admired in 
itself, and the victory he has won. 


The Fight Over 16 to I and Bryan’s Triumph with Croker’s Aid. 


Now when Mr. Bryan gave his ultimatum to the Democratic 
convention; when he said determinedly that he would refuse a 
nomination if tendered him on a platform omitting a specific af- 
firmation of the doctrine of 16 to 1, there were many who were 
for putting him to the test, many who went on working with 
might and main to keep such affirmation out of the platform. 
And likely they would have succeeded if it had not been for 
Croker and for Tammany. It was with the aid and only with 
the aid of Croker and of Tammany, and that aid given not for 
loveof Bryan but for hate of Hill, that Bryan got the desired 
silver plank into the platform. Hill was the head and front of 
the fight to keep it out. Croker and Tammany early affronted 
him, and so disorganized the fight against 16 to 1, by preventing 
his selection as New York’s member on the Committee on plat- 
form, a place he had counted on and been led to expect. Judge 
Van Wyck was chosen for the place. Nevertheless, the oppo- 
nents of a specific affirmation of the 16 to 1 plank rallied, and in 
the Committee on platform a bitter fight was waged. And when 
the vote was taken, every state and territory having equal repre- 


' sentation and voice in such committee, every delegation selecting 


one member, the vote stood 24 against putting such plank in, 26 
for. Judge Van Wyck, as New York’s representative, voted 
with the minority and against. But having gone thus far he re- 
fused to go further. He refused to sign a minority report and 
carry the fight into the convention. Thus was the Bryan oppo- 
sition, or the opposition to the specific plank which he said must 
go in if he were to be the candidate, broken up again and broken 
up by Tammany. 

And it was broken up at a critical time. For the vote in the 
Platform Committee rather indicated that if the fight were car- 
ried into the convention the vote of the committee would be re- 
versed. For those on the committee who voted to put the silver 
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plank in the platform represented the smaller states and territo- 
ries; the 24 who voted against the states having the largest dele- 
gations. It was seen that if the fight should be carried into the 
convention, and the delegations should then vote as their repre- 
sentatives on the Platform Committee had|voted, that the vote in 
that committee would be reversed and by the decisive vote of 550 
to 368. But Crokerand Tammany came to the aid of Bryan, broke 
up the opposition, kept the fight out of the convention, and 
unanimously was the platform, with its silver plank as adopted 
by the Platform Committee, approved by the convention. 

And so with Tammany’s help Bryan got the platform which 
he wanted and on which he could stand. Thus what was per- 
haps a well laid plot of Senator Hill to prevent the nomination 
of Mr. Bryan by causing the adoption of a platform upon which 
he would refuse to run was foiled, and foiled by Croker and Tam- 
many. And Hill himself was first to second Mr. Bryan’s nomi- 
nation. And all was unanimous. But for that unanimity, aye 
for the nomination itself, Mr. Bryan may be under obligation to 
Croker and Tammany greater than one could at first glance sup- 
pose. 

However, the fact does remain that Bryan’s will was domi- 
nant in the convention, that by the convention his will was done. 
Because it was his will, and only because it was so, a specific 
declaration in favor of the doctrine of 16 to 1 went into the plat- 
form. It was the judgment of the majority in that convention 
that it would be politically inexpedient toput it in. But Bryan 
said it should go in. Perhaps his judgment of the expedient was 
not that of the convention. Perhaps he thought that more votes 
would be lost than would be gained by leaving such declaration 
out. Some were unkind enough to suggest that in holding out 
for 16 to 1 he was thinking more of the effect on Nebraska than 
on the country as a whole, that he was hopeless of carrying the 
country and winning the Presidency, playing to carry Nebraska 
and win a Senatorship. And to carry Nebraska he must please 
and must hold the fusion Populist vote, which is in that state 
twice as important as the Democratic, and this vote would look 
askance at him if he yielded his position on 16 to 1. 


Bryan’s Will and the Vice-Presidential Nomination. 


However this may be, and we are not disposed to deny, 
indeed we have freely accorded Mr. Bryan full credit for rare stead- 
fastness to principle in the face of temptation, he did not yield one 
iota of his position on 16 to 1, he thereon won the great fight 
of the convention and without causing a rupture, he won for 
himself increased admiration and respect, he made his will dom- 
inant inthe convention. By fighting he forced harmony that he 
could not have won by yielding. The convention was not dis- 
posed to put a free silver, 16 to 1 plank in the platform, but it 
was his will that it should goin and it went in. The convention 
was disposed to give Hill the nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, but Hill did not want it, and Bryan did not want him to 
have it, and it was not given to him. Croker, loving Hill just 
about as Platt loved Roosevelt, tried to bring about the nomina- 
tion of Hill at Kansas City for the second place as Platt played 
to bring about the nomination of Roosevelt at Philadelphia. 
He caused Hill to be put in nomination at Kansas City as the 
choice of the united Democracy of New York. The convention 
went wild over the nomination. Hill protested that his nomina- 
tion would not be fair to him, would not be fair to his party, or 
to Bryan. Word came from Bryan that he did not want the 
nomination to go to Hill, and on the first ballot it went to Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois, Cleveland’s running mate in the successful 
campaign of 1892, but not a Cleveland Democrat, an eminently 
respectable and worthy man. 

Battle Cries. ; 

Thus we have it Bryan, Stevenson and 16 to 1! At least 
that is the way the Republicans seem to want the Democratic 
campaign cry to run, and they are trying hard to make it so. 
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Democrats may rather raise the cry Bryan, Stevenson and anti- 
imperialism. For they have declared the issue of imperialism to be 
paramount in the campaign. Or better have it run Bryan, Ste- 
venson and Peace, as opposed to McKinley and Roosevelt, War 


and Conquest. ‘ 
A Republican Dread. 


But as the Democrats want to put the issue of imperialism 
into the campaign the Republicans want to keep it out. They 
cannot afford to have their party dubbed as the party of impe- 
rialism. It would be hardly likely to popularize the party. 
They know how the Democratic party was hurt four years ago 
when they dubbed it the party of repudiation and dishonor. 
They know this dubbing is a serious business, that it has serious 
effect if it once takes hold. And they show evidence of alarm. 
They cannot hope to prevent their party from becoming known 
as the party of imperialism among Democrats. But they must 
not let the thought get into the heads of their own voters, and 
of the independent voters, that their party is the party of impe- 
rialism. For if such thought do get in the prospects of their 
party will be darkened indeed. They know it well and show 
alarm. Already their organs are declaring that the Philippine 
position of the Democrats, as set forth in their Kansas City 
platform, is no whit different from that of the Republicans. 
They point out that the said platform declares that if put in 
power the first purpose of the Democratic party would be to 
‘give the Filipinos a stable form of government.’’ This would 
be the initial step. Then the Democratic platform declares that 
the Democratic policy would be to give the Filipinos independ- 
ence and extend to them protection while they worked out their 
destiny. 

And what now is the Philippine policy of the Republicans ? 
It is to establish a stable government in the Philippines that 
‘‘will confer the blessings of liberty and civilization.’’ That is 
the first step, others will be taken after, and it will be time 
enough to decide what they shall be when we come to the point 
where we can take them. This, declare the alarmed Republican 
papers, is the policy of their party. And in this light what 
would the Democrats be now doing in the Philippines if the 
responsibility of government was theirs? Just what the Repub- 
licans are doing. ‘Their first purpose would be to establish a 
stable government. Until this was done they would not carry 


‘out the rest of their programme. The first thing, they declare 


they would do, is just what the Republicans have deciared their 
purpose of doing, that their Administration isdoing. And when 
this first thing is done the Republicans will be free to take up 
the declared Democratic plan, for anything they have said tothe 
contrary. Therefore, this raising of the cry of imperialism is 
but the raising of a man of straw. 

Such is the synopsis of the argument culled from such 
papers as the Philadelphia Ledger and New York 7Zimes. It is 
thus they strive to take the issue of imperialism out of the cam- 
paign by showing that the declared Philippine policy of the 
Democrats is the same as that of the Republicans. The Demo- 
crats ‘‘ could not apply’’ their declared Philippine policy, says 
the New York 7imes, ‘‘ without doing just what Mr. McKinley 
isdoing.’’ But though the initial step of the declared Democratic 
policy is the same as that of the Republican policy, namely, the 
establishing of a stable government, there is a difference even at 
the beginning in the two policies and it is this: It may be the 
Filipinos would feel better if they had a promise of independ- 
ence and with such promise would work with us and not against 
us in the establishing of stable government. 

The Platform—Conservative of Tone. 

And now a word as to the Kansas City platform, the plat- 
form that sets the Democratic key-note and, so far as the Kansas 
City convention is concerned, sets it alone. For there was no 
speech delivered before that convention that rose above the 
ordinary or that was signalized, as Wolcott’s effort at Philadelphia 
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Over the addresses of 
Thomas of Colorado, as temporary chairman, and of Richard- 
son of Tennessee, as permanent chairman; over the various 
nominating speeches, we need not dally. It is the platform that 
calls for notice. And by way of preface may we say that it is a 
far better constructed document than the Philadelphia platform. 
And 
further may we say bv way of preface, that while there is no 
repudiation of any of the demands of the Chicago platform, 
there is a less radical expression of them. In fact the platform 
is written in a conservative rather than radical tone, it shows no 
further step towards radicalism but rathera step towards conserv- 
atism, though a backsliding from the position taken at Chicago 
cannot be charged. 


was signalized, as striking the key-note. 


Indeed, as a platform, it is a superior piece of work. 


Imperialism, 

In the Chicago platform it was declared that ‘‘the money 
question is paramount to all others at this time’’; in the Kansas 
City platform it is declared that ‘‘ we regard imperialism as the 
paramount issue of the campaign.’’ And naturally we have the 
planks on imperialism taking precedence over all others in the 
platform and the silver plank slipped down towards the 
end, following after the trust declarations. The plat- 
form opens with an affirmation and reiteration of the truths laid 
down in our Declaration of Independence. It declares that the 
Constitution must follow the flag, that Congress has no right to 
legislate for any territory as outside the Constitution, that there- 
fore the enactment of the Puerto Rican tariff law was a violation 
of the nation’s organic law. ‘Then follows a sentence in which 
desire for effect has been allowed to lead to recklessness of state- 
ment. The Puerto Rican tariff law, it says, ‘‘doomed to pov- 
erty and distress a people whose helplessness appeals with pecu- 
liar force to our justice and magnanimity.’’ But with the 
Puerto Ricans this tariff law is a question of principle rather 
than of material interest. It is a mis-statement to say it doomed 
them to poverty and distress. For it lessened tariff taxes on 
trade between the United States and Puerto Rico, it did not in- 
crease taxes or put them on. It lessened the tariff taxes on im- 
ports from Puerto Rico into the United States by seventeen-twen- 
tieths and caused the other three-twentieths to be passed over to 
the insular government, to help meet its expenditures. 

The Administration is called to account for its slowness 
in carrying out the nation’s pledge to give Cuba her indepen- 
dence and then follows the plank on the Philippines in which the 
policy of the Democratic party is thus briefly avowed: ‘‘ We 
favor an immediate declaration of the nation’s purpose to give to 
the Filipinos, first, a stable form of government; second, inde- 
pendence, and third, protection from outside interference.’’ 

We have already noticed some Repnblican criticism of this 


declaration. It will be remarked in this declaration that it is 
‘‘we’’ who are to give the Filipinos a stable form of government. 


And does this mean the same thing as giving the Filipinos the 
opportunity to form a government for themselves? The differ- 
ence between giving such opportunity and giving a form of gov- 
ernment is vital. And the Democratic proposition seems to be 
to give the government, not the opportunity, which is what the 
Republicans are doing—a criticism already made by Republicans, 
But after all is thisa fair picking at words? For earlier in the 
platform we read the general declaration ‘‘ that to impose on any 
people a government of force is to substitute the methods of im- 
perialism for those of a republic.’’ And it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that the Democracy proposes to do the very thing it de- 
nounces as imperialism. 
Trusts. 

The questions of imperialism and militarism—bogies the 
Republicans insist—dismissed, and an affirmation of belief in the 
Monroe doctrine made with the additional assertion that the Re- 
publicans, in making similar affirmation, are hypocritical, the 
trust question is approached. We have “‘ private monopolies,”’ 
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note the phrase, denounced in much the usual fashion as ‘‘ inde- 


fensible and intolerable.’’ And the use of this phrase ‘‘ private 
It would seem to de- 
note that the framers of this platform had at least a vague im- 
pression that a distinction ought to be drawn between private 
and public monopolies, that while private monopolies are bad 
and evil public monopolies need not be so. But we have no hint 
that the Democratic party, the framers of this platform, favor 


government ownership of natural monopolies, such as railroads, 


monopolies’’ is several times repeated. 


and telegraphs, as a remedy for the evil of private monopolies. 
If there had been any such hint there would have been a grand 
old outery. 

The Democratic anti-trust proposals as set forth in this plat- 
form are much the same as those suggested in the anti-trust 
measure that the Republicans brought into the House just before 
adjournment. They would get at and destroy monopolies by 
denying them the right of interstate commerce, denying them 
the use of the mails. This is what the Democrats would do. 
They would forbid the railroads to carry the products of monop- 
olies across state boundaries. They would not take the letters 
of monopolies through the mails or take letters to them. That 
is they would do all these things as soon as they could convict 
combinations and corporations in the courts with holding monop- 
olies—which would be never. 

They promise that they would pursue trusts and monopolies 
and run them to earth by methods of a kind with those proposed 
by the Republican anti-trust measure. And then they turn round 
and denounce the Republican party as paltering with the trust 
evil! The position of the Democratic party on the trust question 
is that taken by the Republican party. The Democrats might 
sum up their position thus : We hold to the same position as the 
Republicans, only the Republicans are insincere. And the Re- 
publicans could, an in fact do, reply in kind. Yet the Democratic 
platform challenges the Republicans to battle on the trust ques- 
tion. It is again a fight between boys of the same school. And 
in such fight it makes no great difference to the country which 
boy wins. For whichever wins the country is going to get 
nothing, if indeed it gets anything against monopolies, but laws 
drastic in their terms but unenforceble. The Democrats do go 
one better than the Republicans on the trust question by promis- 
ing to put all products of trusts on the free list. But for the 
great cause of the trusts, railroad discriminations, freight tariff 
preferences, they proffer no adequate remedy. Indeed there is 
none short of government ownership of the railroads. And this 
they cannot think of. So they suggest ‘‘an enlargement of the 
scope of the Interstate Commerce law’’—a paltering remedy if 
ever there was one. 


Sixteen to One, but No Inflation. 


Then comes the plank demanding the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1, something clean 
cut for a change, followed by a denunciation of bank currency in 
general. And then comes the assurance that while the opening 


of the mints to free silver coinage is the policy of the Democratic 
party no inflation of the currency is intended, or is it even in- 


tended that any immediate increase in our currency should follow 
the coinage of silver. For the promise is given that bank notes 
shall be retired as fast as silver certificates can be substituted for 
them. 

Other Planks. 


Then comes a plank to be commended, save for the palpable 
equivocalness of the last few words, and a plank not to be found 
in the Republican platform. ‘‘ We favor an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution,’’ it reads, -‘‘ providing for the election of 
United States Senators by direct vote of the people, and we favor 
direct legislation wherever practicable.’’ 

There isa mere reiteratlon of opposition ‘‘to government 
by injunction,’’ a denunciation of the blacklist and a word favor- 
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ing arbitration asa means to settling disputes between corpora- 
tions and their employees. 

The Republicans in their platform declared for the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Commerce in charge of a Secre- 
tary with a seat in the Cabinet, and the Democrats declare for a 
Department of Labor. They take the same position in favor of 
an isthmian canal that the Republicans take but declare that 
the Republicans are insincere in what they say in their plat- 
form, that want of deeds belies their words. They denounce 
the Republicans for extravagance, past and prospective, and 
demand the reduction and speedy repeal of the war taxes, some- 
thing which the Republicans promise. With the Republicans 
they speak in favor of irrigating the arid lands of the West, 
they demand that Japanese immigiation be prohibited as is Chi- 
nese, they express their sympathy for the Boers and in doing so 
do not feel called upon, as the Republican party, to speak of 
England asa friendly nation. 

Such are the main features of the Democratic platform, 
such the platform upon which the Democracy appeals to voters, 
such the issues it presents. We don’t see how anyone who 
believes in Populism, in a scientific monetary system and not 
the monetary system of barbarism, and in government owner- 
ship of railroads as the real trust remedy, can support the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

STATE 


CONVENTION FOR THE 


OF IDAHO. 


PEOPLES PARTY 


To the Tre Populists of the State of Idaho A 

As you all know, the machinery of the Peoples party—its 
political organization—has again been handed over to the Dem- 
ocratic party. The scandalous political deals of 1896 and 1898 
have been repeated this year by those to whom the party had 
entrusted the management of its affairs—nationally as well as in 
this and several other states. They have now for the third time 
betrayed the interests of our grand and noble party—sacrificed 
principles for spoils, and by their actions proven themselves to 
be true followers of Judas Iscariot (with the one difference that 
he, after having received his boodle, went away and hanged 
himself because he felt ashamed of his own rascality : the effront- 
ery of these political Judases is too great to leave any room at 
all for such feelings as decency or shame). 

The national organization of our party, however, has now 
been firmly re-established by the recent national convention of 
the Peoples party at Cincinnati; our noble principles have been 
re-affirmed in a splendid platform adopted by that convention, 
and instead of the Butler-Allen-Weaver combination of false, 
traitorous leaders, there is now at the head of our national 
organization a committee of true and tried Populists with clean 
records and honest hearts, whom we can trust as leaders in our 
great reform movement. Furthermore, an excellent national 
ticket has been nominated by our party, and at the coming 
national election all true Populists will have an opportunity to 
cast their votes for true Populists as the candidates for the 
highest offices within the gift of this nation. With BARKER and 
DONNELLY at the head of our ticket, and with gallant Jo 
PARKER as our national chairman, we may well point with pride 
to the Peoples party as it stands to-day, and it will be a powerful 
factor in the coming national campaign. Honest Populists will 
not support Democratic and Republican nominees when they 
have an opportunity to work and vote for good and true men of 
our own party, men, who will stand by our principles first, last 
and all the time. 

Now, in order to rescue the Peoples party in 


The State of Idaho 


from the blight of fusion, and re-establish our party upon the 
old foundation, as laid down in the Omaha platform of 18g2, 
lately reaffirmed at Cincinnati, I, as temporary chairman of the 
Peoples party in the State of Idaho (appointed by our National 
Chairman ), hereby call upon those Populists in the State of Idaho, 
who desire to preserve the integrity and organization of the Peoples 
party, and are opposed to its prostitution by those who are again try- 
ing lo turn it over to the Democratic party, to meel in MASS-CONVEN- 
TION in the city of POCATELLO. in this state, on the 17th day of July, 
rgoo, for the purpose of organizing a State Central Committee of 
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true Populists, and eventually to make arrangements for the 
nomination of a state ticket, the selection of Presidential 
Electors, also to fill vacancies on the National Committee, and to 
transact such other business as may properly come before the 
convention. 

National Chairman Parker will be with us there and assist 
us in perfecting our plans. 

All true friends of reform, who favor the Peoples party, but 
are opposed to fusion or entangling alliances with any other party, 
are invited to attend the meeting and take part in the proceed- 
ings thereof. Do not fail to attend, even if you have to make 
some special effort to get there; our great cause is worthy of 
your support, and we want to hear your suggestions and be ben- 
efitted by your advice. The so-called ‘‘ allied silver parties’”’ 
will have their state conventions in the same town, on the same 
day ; let us have a great meeting, an enthusiastic meeting of 
men and women (do not forget that our women are also expected 
to attend), who are determined to do all in their power to uphold 
our principles and preserve our party in spite of all attempts to 
sell it out and destroy its usefulness in the reform movement. 

The convention will be called to order at zo a. m., on the 
17th dav of July. The hall for the meeting has not yet been 
selected, but will be secured in time. 

Remember, that this is the call for a convention of the 
straight, true Peoples party, in opposition to fusion. Be on hand 
early, if possible on the 16th, and let us have a grand reunion of 
the honest Populists of Idaho. 

, Yours, fraternally, 
JOHANNES HANSEN, 
Chairman Peoples Party, State of Idaho, and Member of 
National Committee. 


SouTHWICK, Idaho, June 23, 1900. 


N. B.—Reform papers, A/ease copy this call, or at least give 
notice of convention, as car/y as possible ; also other papers pub- 
lished in the State of Idaho or having subscribers here. 


How’s This! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions and financially able to carry out any ob- 
ligations made by their firm. 
Wrst & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
Testimonials free. 


surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. 
b 75¢. } 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Sold by all Druggists, 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua—Reduced Rates to it. Gretna via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held at Mt. Gretna, 
Pa., July 2 to August 8, 1900, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell special excursion tickets to Mt. Gretna from New 
York, Washington, Baltimore, Frederick, Md., Canandaigua, and 
intermediate points, including all stations on its line in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Tickets will be sold June 25 to August 8, inclusive, and will 
be good to return until August 13, inclusive.—Adv/. 


Uncle Sam’s Hot Bath’s—The Hot Springs of Arkansas via 
Southern Railway. 


The Hot Springs of Arkansas are owned by the U. S. 
Government and have its endorsement for the cure of rheuma- 
tism, malaria, nervous troubles, chronic and functional ailments 
and a score more of human ills. The climate of Hot Springs is 
cool and delightful in Summer, owing to its elevation among the 
Ozark Mountains, and is the best time for treatment ; 100 hotels 
for all classes. Write Bureau of Information, Hot Springs, for 
illustrated book giving full information. 

For reduced excursion tickets and particulars of the trip, 
address Charles L. Hopkins, D. P. A., Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnnt Street, Philadelphia.—Adv/. 





Fords, Howard & Hulbert will publish immediately a new 
edition to their ‘‘ Nuggets’’ series, in ‘‘ Quaint Nuggets,’’ selec- 
tions from that famous group of Seventeenth Century men—Dr. 
Thomas Fuller, Bishop Joseph Hall, John Seldon, the lawyer 
and wit, George Herbert, the original ‘‘ Country Parson’’ and 
poet, and Isaak Walton, apostle of ‘‘ the Angle ;’’ compiled by 
Eveline Warner Brainerd. 
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Home, Not Foreign Expansion. 


The Conquest of Arid America. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Actually and comparatively, only a very small minority of 
our people have ever seen the so-called ‘* arid ’’ lands of the West, 
and of those who have traversed them, generally in an express 
train, it is certainly safe to assume that an even smaller percent- 
age have had any appreciation of what these apparently unpro- 
ductive was‘es are capable of becoming under proper treatment. 
As a matter of fact knowledge of these vast tracts is practically 
confined to those who have had some experience with them, to 
those who have developed and occupied portions of them. And 
yet, these very lands, forbidding as they seem, and impossible to 
the individual seeking a livelihood as they unquestionably are, 
rank far higher in inherent wealth than many, if not, indeed, 
most of the seemingly more favored sections of our country. 
This being so it is high time that more should be known of 


By WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 
$1.50. 


them. What is needed are plain facts given without color or 
prejudice. And this is precisely what Mr. Smythe has under- 


taken todo. Personally well qualified to speak in the premises 
he is enthusiastic and yet conservative. He knows the value of 
these arid lands when intelligently treated and worked, but he 
also recognizes how easy failure is and what it means. On both 
he writes frankly, with the result that he has produced a book 
which enables us to form an intelligent, adequate and just opinion 
of the whole matter. 

In the Arid West the author sees not merely the solid basis 
for the future material prosperity of our people and country, but 
the ground from which is to spring a far higher civilization than 
that of the hour. From their very nature these lands require of 
those who occupy them a unity of purpose and for them an equality 
of opportunity. Without water they are worse than useless. This 
can scarcely be had except through co-operation, for to obtain and 
distribute it requires an expenditure of labor that individuals are 
unable to give. On these arid lands water is the thing of most 
value, of prime necessity, and this is so obvious to all that mon- 
opoly of it will never be long tolerated, even were it possible. 
Again, irrigation tends to subdivision of land for the simple rea- 
son that land so treated can be worked to full advantage only in 
small tracts. With this subdivision comes a dense population 
having within its reach all the comforts and advantages that are 
possible to large communities. It is out of these things that Mr. 
Smythe looks for great advance to come, and other things being 
equal he is right. 

But there is another side of the question upon which the 
author lays stress, and, agreeing with him thoroughly, we desire 
to emphasize what he says. We have here in the United States 
a country of unsurpassed natural resources, as yet very imper- 
fectly developed; we have a vast domain, the bulk of it only par- 
tially occupied and much of it entirely unoccupied. The author 
speaks more particularly of the arid lands which comprise so 
large a proportion of the United States west of the valley of the 
Mississippi. Contemplating all this, appreciating what immense 
wealth lies all about us waiting to be made use of and capable of 
supporting and rendering prosperous, happy and contented a 
population many fold greater than that we now have, Mr. 
Smythe deplores, as he points out, the shortsightedness and evils 
of a false policy which would lead the American people into far- 
away corners of the earth. Thus he says: 

‘‘The true opportunity of the American people lies not in the tropical 
islands of the Pacific and Carribean, but in the vast unsettled regions of 
their own country. Their true mission is not to impose their dominion upon 
distant lands and alien peoples, but to work out the highest forms of civili- 
zation for their own race and nationality.”’ 

And again : 

‘* Under the policy of continental solidarity and of holding aloof from 
the political entanglements of Europe and Asia, the American people have 
grown rich and populous beyond any other nation in history. If they now 
choose to abandon the course which led them to greatness by the shortest 
and easiest path, it is not because they are compelled by physical limitations 
to seek another field for expansion. Or if they abandon republicau for im- 
perialistic ideals it is not because the former lack favorable soil in which 
to plant and nurture new growths suited to the changed conditions of the 
times.’’ 

No one can dispute the statement that ‘‘ the economic great- 
ness of the United States is the fruit of a policy of peaceful 
conquest over the resources of a virgin continent.’’ And that 


this conquest is little more than begun is also a fact, which be- 
comes doubly apparent as we fully grasp the meaning of the in- 
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formation Mr. Smythe gives us in the present unassuming, but 
none the less valuable work. It is home industry and a home 
market that he advocates, and on the same sound principles 
urges the fullest diversification of industries everywhere. While 
he devotes himself mainly to a discussion of the agricultural 
possibilities of the arid lands, he does not lose sight of nor neg- 
lect other points, but merely recognizes that food being the first 
essential to life, agricultural development is of first and imme- 
diate importance. 

Mr. Smythe goes very fully into what has already been done in 
developing what was once arid and uninhabitable country, and 
also gives some of the reasons why these deserts become so won- 
derfully fruitful. All this we must pass over, referring the 
reader directly to the book itself, and confine our remarks rather 
to the larger questions involved. 

After speaking of the thousands in our eastern cities who 
are either unemployed or unprofitably employed, of those intel- 
ligent, capable men and women ambitious to do and be some- 
thing in the world beyond mere drudges and dependent hirelings, 
of the people who are denied the opportunity to work usefully 
and to full advantage by present conditions, which demand as a 
pre-requisite to success large capital, Mr. Smythe points to the 
undeveloped West awaiting just such settlers as these would make. 
And then, explaining why they do not emigrate there, he gives 
as a first reason this: ‘‘ Their ability to perform productive 
labor is, indeed, capital of a most essential kind, but without a 
certain amount of cash it is capital which is unavailable.’’ And 
this is true. Enumerating other reasons, he sums up: 

‘‘ The chief reasons, then, why the surplus people do not go to the sur- 
plus lands are that they have not the capital to do so; that they do not 
know where to go ; that they do not know how to organize their industry in 
order to prosper ; that they fear the lack of good society and the refinement 
which this should furnish to them and their children.’’ 

How, then, are the prime obstacles of those just specified to 
be overcome? By co-operation. In these days of machinery, 
when large capital is required to successfully embark in business, 
the individual with labor and brains to exchange for a livelihood 
can get but meagre return for what he gives except by com- 
bining with his fellows for mutual protection and advancement. 
When Mr. Smythe answers, as above—co-operation—he states 
an opinion borne out not alone by sound reason but by fact—the 
experiences of colonists in the arid regions and the plain lessons 
to be read in these experiences. Let us cite, for example, the 
Mormon development in Utah, the world renowned success of 
which rests, as stated by the author, on these fundamental prin- 
ciples : é 

‘*General land owership, limited to the amount which families and 
individuals could apply to a useful purpose. Self sufficiency in agriculture, 
aiming at the complete economic independence of the people, individually 
and collectively. The public ownership of public utilities, such as water 
supply for irrigation and domestic uses. The co-operation, or association, 
ownership and administration of stores, factories, and banks, through the 
medium of the joint-stock company.” 

Then he adds: ‘‘ These are the underlying principles of 
the Mormon commonwealth. They are vindicated by the suc- 
cessful experience of the last half century.’’ 

In conclusion we are glad to recommend this book to those 
seeking reliable information and safe counsel as to the yet unoc- 
cupied arid lands of the West, and also to those who have 
already learned and demonstrated what can be made of them. 
To both classes it will prove instructive and valuable. 

- OF 
The Hemp of Life. 
The Reign of Law. A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp Fields. By JAMES LANE 
ALLEN. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Seldom have we met with a book having such high ideals 
and which means so much as this. It is a book to be read and 
read again, a book to put by for future reference, for it is one 
whose impress on its readers will not die. We defy anyone to 
read this book and remain the same afterwards ; at least this has 
been the case with us. We know that this book has made us 
better and stronger, for our faith and hope in the absolute justice 
and truthfulness of the divine has been stimulated and reborn. 
James Lane Allen is well known in American letters for the 
thoughtful beauty of his language and his deep understanding of 
the life of nature. Mr. Allen has much in common with the poet 
and musician, and throughout this book one can very easily de- 
tect the poetical and musical touch. It is this, quite as much as 
the real worth of the man himself, that is socharmingly attractive 
Ore and all must gladly fall under the spell of his finished and 
beautifully expressive language. 


$I. 50. 
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Then, too, the author is quite a distinctive writer in that he 
does not follow the usual style of English adopted by the great 
majority of authors. He writes like himself alone without the 
least care as to how it may be accepted by his fellow, and thereby 
wits the hearing that all successful novelists must attain. That 
his style is attractive and winning we need not affirm. Mr. Allen 
to-day occupies a proud and worthy place in the American land 
of Jetters, and as to the popularity of his novels we need but state 
that the sale of ‘‘ The Reign of Law”’ has already run up to fifty 
thousand copies. 

This is ‘‘a tale of the Kentucky hemp fields’’ of the author’s 
own well beloved state, and a story of the religious life and con- 
troversy of the years just following the close of the Civil war. 
Here we find the hero, David, toiling in the hemp fields, close to 
nature, and with a perfect and abiding faith in the wholeness of 
God. The young man thinks he is called to the ministry and, 
urged by his parents’ desire, manages to work and starve his way 
into the Bible College at Lexington. Once there, the poor honest 
fellow is horrified to find how the Word of God is fought over and 
brought into disrepute by the several sects, each one of which 
claims to be the only true church of God. Church dogma killed 
his young and glorious faith, doubt crept in, and finally, in utter 
darkness and in his pitiful groping after the true light, he is ex- 
pelled from the college and from the church. In the meantime 
he has becomea great student of science, a follower of Darwin 
and Huxley. Here also he finds his true friend which sustains 
him in his struggle with his parents who have cast him out of 
their hearts at the same time he was cast from his college and 
church. Science it was that sustained and saved this heroic char- 
acter in his hour of trial and bridged over the chasm until the 
time came when God, in His infinite wisdom, sent him the beauty 
and strength of a true and noble woman, who ‘oved him with all 
her heart and all her soul, and whom he could and did love like- 
wise. We thank Mr. Allen for Gabriella, the child of the old 
aristocratic South, who, forced by the war to self sustenance, yet 
retained the true nobility of the real women and met her trials and 
tribulations with a cheerful face and calm faith, and, finally, 
through her unselfish and great love won back her David to God. 
When David said ‘‘ Do not expect that I shall ever again believe 
in the old things,’’ Gabriella made reply, ‘‘I expect you to believe 
in God, in the New Testament, in the Resurrection, inthe answer 
to prayer.’’ When David asked, ‘‘If I do not ?’’ her reply was: 
‘*Then you will in the Life tocome. But will this separate us? 
You will need me all the more.’’ 

Thus it was that David came to believe again in God and 
worship him, not in the ignorant belief of his youth, but as one 
‘‘whose worship of God was the worship of Him through the laws 
of His universe and not through the dogmas of men.’’ Mr. Al- 
len so beautifully expresses woman’s faith in the Infinite that we 
quote at length : 

‘‘In the whole history of the world’s opinions, no dogma of any weight 
has ever originated with a woman; wherein, as in many other-ways, she 
shows points of superiority in her intellect. It is a man who tries to appre- 
hend God through his logic and psychology; a woman understands Him bet- 
ter through emotions and deeds. It is the men who are concerned about 
the cubits, the cedar wood, the Urim and Thummim of the Tabernacle; wo. 
man walks straight into the Holy of Holies. Men constructed the cross ; 
women wept for the Crucified. It was a man—a Jew defending his faith in 
his own supernatural revelation—who tried to ram a sponge of vinegar into 
the mouth of Christ, dying ; it was women who gathered at the sepulchre of 
Resurrection. If Christ could have had a few women among his Apostles, 
there might have been more of His religion in the world and fewer creeds 
barnacled on the World’s Ship of Souls.’’ 

The changed social conditions in the South upon the freedom 
of the slave are presented in a striking picture. 

‘The Anglo-Saxon girl lying in the bed and the young African girl 
kindling her fire—these two, the highest and the humblest types of woman- 
hood in the American republic—were inseparately connected in that room 
that morning as children of the same Revolution. It had cost the war of the 
Union, to enable this African girl to cast away the cloth enveloping her 
head—that detested sign of her slavery—and to arrange her hair with an- 


1 
cestrai 


she had been compelled by her Anglo-Saxon mistress to wear her head-hand- 
as soon as she was set free, she, with all the women of her race in 


taste, the true African beauty sense. As long as she had beena slave, 


kerchief ; 
the South, tore the head-handkerchief indignantly off. 
cost the war of the Union to enable Gabriella to teach school. She had been 


t 


In the same way, it 


set free also and the bondage removed from her liberties. The negress had 
been empowered to demand wages for her toil; the Anglo-Saxon gir] had 
been empowered to accept without reproach the wages for hers.”’ 

In speaking of the sons of toil and of America’s proud boast 


that every man is the equal of any other, Mr. Allen gives voice 


Brief 
Remarkable 
Authentic 
Honest 
Admirable 
Many-sided 
Liberal 
Impartial 
Notable 


Convincing 


Half Leather, Illustrated, 


man,’’ 
Flerald. 


American.”’ 


Original 
Lively 
National 


These adiectives are 
quoted from current 
reviews. 


‘Perhaps the best short biography that has yet appeared.’’— Review of Reviews. 


Abraham Lincoln, 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD. 


‘* Drawn with rare insight and sympathy.”’ 


July 7, 1900 


The [lan 
of the 


=< 92:00: People. 


‘*The book is sure to find a welcome throughout all circles in 
this country where books are read.’’ 


Independent. 


“The result is to make Lincoln more human and real and 
genuine and even infinitely more interesting than he has ever 
been made before in literature.’’ 


Boston Herald. 


‘‘A book that stands out by itself as /Ae life of Lincoln, the 
—The American, Philadelphia. 


Chicago Times- 


‘*One of the most remarkable biographies ever written by an 
Boston Advertiser. 

‘“Lawyers will be certain to peruse with particular pleasure 
the chapter on Lincoln as a Lawyer.’ 


Albany Law Journal. 


The Macmillan Company, 


NEW YORK. 
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perience. 
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to the profound and unwholesome truth when he remarks: ‘‘And 
is there any other country in the world where the clean laborer is 
so theoretically honored and so practically despised as by the 


American snob of each sex ?’’ 


The opening chapter on ‘‘Hemp’”’ is the key-note of the 
whole story and we regret that space will not permit a more lib- 


eral use of quotations than we make. 


sentence or two at random. 


However, we will take a 


“A round year of the earth’s changes enters into the creation of the 
3 g 


hemp. 


The planet has described its vast orbit ere it be grown and finished. 


All seasons are its servitors ; all contradictions and extremes of nature meet 


in its making. 


The vernal patience of the warming soil; the long, fierce ar- 


rows of the summer heat, the long, silvery arrows of the summer rain ; the 
autumn’s dead skies and sobbing winds; winter’s sternest, all-tightening 


frosts. 
knows not. 


weak or exhausted soil cannot produce it. 


Of none but strong virtues is it the sum. 
It will have a mother young and vigorous, or none ; an old or 


Sickness or infirmity it 


It will endure no roof of shade, 


basking only in the eye of the fatherly sun, and demanding the whole sky 


for the walls of its nursery. 


Ah! type, too, of our life, which also is earth- 


sown, earth-rooted ; which must struggle upward, be cut down, rotted and 
broken, ere the separation take place between our dross and our worth—poor 


perishable shard and immortal fibre. 


Oh, the mystery, the mystery of that 


growth from the casting of the soul as a seed into the dark earth, until the 
time when, led through all natural changes and cleansed of weakness, it is 


borne from the fields of its nativity for the long service. 


O Mystery 


Immortal ! which is in the hemp and in our souls, in its bloom and in our 
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passions; by which our poor brief lives are led upward out of the earth for a 
season, then cut down, rotted and broken—for Thy long service !’’ 

The several illustrations of this book are splendid in every 
way ; each one of them is well fitted to adorn a frame by itself. 
There is no fault to be found with Mr. Allen’s latest story ; it is 
what he intended, and that is just what it should be. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 





Introduction to Ethics. By FRANK THILLY. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25 wel. 

The title of this book may sound rather forbidding to the 
average reader, but however this may be the thoughtful person 
who shall seriously take it up will find it anything but heavy 
reading and will unquestionably feel that he has gained some- 
thing of value long before he shall have reached the end of the 
volume. Asa study of morality this book is decidedly attract- 
ive, for while thoughtful and logical it is anything but laborious, 
as is so often the case in works on this subject. The method per- 
sued by Prof. Thilly is, generally speaking, to outline and re- 
view the theories advanced by different moral teachers, and then 
give his own conclusions. Thus, in effect, the work is largely 
an examination and criticism of the several schools of ethics, 
from the time of the ancient philosophers until the present. And 
in this it possesses, apart from and besides all other considera- 
tions, a distinct value as a convenient reference handbook. With- 
out going into any discussion we may say that Prof. Thilly is 
one of those who takes the hopeful view of life and looks upon 
the highest good for all as the state conferring the greatest hap- 
piness. This highest good, he explains, ‘‘ differs for different 
nations and times, depending upon different inner and outer con- 
ditions’, and, so holding, he naturally accepts the logical and 
scientific view that the moral sense is one of gradual evolution 
from a primitive condition to one of complexity. 


Our Country in Poem and Prose. "ase by ELEANOR A. PERSONS. 
New York: American Book Co. 50 cents. 

The American teacher will do well to make the acquaintance 

of this book, ‘‘ arranged for collateral and supplementary read- 

ing,’’ for the author has shown good judgment in the selections 
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made from the works of famous men who have had to deal with 
America and American affairs. Often the young student of 
history grows weary of his work and then the teacher must find 
some way in which to stimulate his torpid brain, or confess fail- 
ure. The present collection of poem and prose has been ‘made 
with this very thought in view. It is the desire of the author to 
help the teacher quite as much as the student, and the book 
before us must surely meet with a hearty reception from both. 
Necessarily, such a book must be very compact, for space is 
limited, but all things considered our author has done her work 
most satisfactorily, for few of our great men are forgotten. The 
book will prove of value to grown men and women, as well as to 
struggling students, for it will recall much of value and interest 
that we otherwise might very likely forget. It is of convenient 
size with a few fairly well executed illustrations. We must 
strongly condemn our author’s evident oversight in neglecting to 
supply an index. How such a necessity was forgotten we fail 
to see, the more so when we remember that the author is herself 
a teacher and should therefore know the almost indispensable 
need of a good handy index. Its want hurts quite considerably 
an otherwise altogether worthy book. 
oa 

Stanford Stories. Tales of a Young University. By CHARLES K. FIELD 

and Wit H. Irwin. Iilustrated. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

HI.25. 

To college men, and more particularly to college graduates, 
who know the joys and sorrows of the dear old happy days that 
have gone never to return, any book of college stories is an ap- 
pealing and valued prize. It is not necessary that the stories 
should be of their own Alma Mater, though that of course would 
make them mean more, for there is a community of feeling among 
all college men. The college man may not make of his life a 
brilliant success, he may indeed fail hopelessly, but, come what 
may, he will ever cherish the remembrances and memories of his 
youthful days under the shelter of his mother college. Our grad- 
uates of all colleges make a great and warm-hearted fraternity 
that all who have enjoyed the high privilege can understand and 
appreciate. 

We have had many college stories of the east and here we 
have the Pacific coast represented by the Leland Stanford Junior 
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Harper and Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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University. There is nothing to be said of the stories other than 
that they are in perfect accord with the general run of college sto- 
ries. There is nothing in the book to mark it as above others. 
It may be of interest to state that Charles K. Field, one of the 
authors of this book, is an own nephew of the late Eugene Field. 
The book is handsomely illustrated with some striking views of 
the university and its neighborhood. 


Edited, with 
Heath & Co. 


EDOUARD LABOULAYE. 
Boston: D. C. 


Idle 
ibulary, 


Stories). 


by C. 


Contes Bleus 
notes and 
40 ceits 


By 
voc FONTAINE. 

This series of small stories, six in number, will be highly 
appreciated by those who are fond of charming little tales. The 
author is a man whose vein of writing runs somewhat in this 
direction, his chief pleasure having been to write for children, in 
a style somewhat like that of La Fontaine. 
stories are entirely novel ; they are very simple in language, clear 
in diction. What makes them particularly interesting is a fine 
humorous touch. To make reading easy, comprehensive and 
pleasant, Prof. Fontaine has provided a vocabulary of such 
words and phrases as might be found difficult by young beginners 
or students not far advanced. The notes will be found very use- 
ful in explaining the various passages, idiomatic terms and 
colloquial phrasiology. The author, M. Laboulaye, is considered 
one of the most fascinating writers of the century in this line, 
having made a specialty of the cause of the laboring classes. 
His statement ought to be well-defined and deeply impressed, 


The themes of these, 





that ‘‘if the aim of education is to make honest men by teach- 
ing children that justice should rule the world, then the tale of 
‘ Blue-Beard’ is safer to read than the history of Henry VIII.’’ 


Reduced Rates to Cincinnati and Return—Via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 


For the Annual Convention of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America, to be held at Cincinnati, July 12-15, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets from all 
stations on its line to Cincinnati at one fare for the round trip. 
Tickets to be sold and good going July 10 to 13, inclusive, and to 
return until July 17, inclusive; but if tickets be deposited with 
the Joint Agent at Cincinnati on or before July 14, and if fee of 
50 cents be paid, the return limit will be extended to August 10, 
inclusive,—Advé. 


Summer Tours to the North.—Two Tours to Canada via Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. 

For the Summer of 1900 the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has arranged to run two personally-conducted tours to Can- 
ada and Northern New York. These tours will leave July 21 
and August 11, including Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, The Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, and Saratogo, occupying 
fifteen days, round-trip rate $125 

Each tour will be in charge of one of the Company’s tourist 
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agents, assisted by an experienced lady as chaperon, whose es- 
pecial charge will be unescorted ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare for the entire round 
trip, parlor-car seats, meals ex rouse, hotel entertainment, trans- 
fer charges, and carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any additional information, 
address Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phil@delphia.—A dv. 


Niagara Falls Excursions—Low-Rate Vacation Trips via Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has selected the fol- 
lowing dates for its popular ten-day excursions to Niagara Falls 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington: July 26, August 
g and 23, September 6 and 20, and October 4 and 18. On these 
dates the special train will leave Washington at 8.co A. M., 
Baltimore 9.05 A. M. 

This year the excursions from Philadelphia will be run by 
two routes. Those on July 26, August 9, September 6, October 
4 and 18, going via Harrisburg and the picturesque valley of the 
Susquehanna as heretofore, special train leaving Philadelphia at 
8.10 A. M.; excursions of August 23 and September 20 running 
via Trenton, Manunka Chunk and the Delaware Valley, leaving 
Philadelphia on special train at 8.00 A. M. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on any regular 
train, exclusive of limited express trains, within ten days, will 
be sold at $10.00 from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
all points on the Delaware Division; $11.25 from Atlantic City ; 
$9.60 from Lancaster ; $850 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; 
$6.90 from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre ; $5.75 from Williamsport, 
and at proportionate rates from other points, including Trenton, 
Mt. Holly, Palmyra, New Brunswick and principal intermediate 
stations. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, Rochester, 
Canandaigua and Watkins within the limit returning, on the 
excursions of July 26, August 9, September 6, October 4 and 18. 

For the excursions of August 23 and September 20, stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo on return trip within limit of 
ticket. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor cars and day coaches 
will be run with each excursion running through to Niagara 
Falls. An extra charge will be made for parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon will accompany 
each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connecting trains and 
further information apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia.—<Adv?. 


IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Ina recent article Mr. John C. Dana, librarian of the City 
Library, Springfield, Mass., takes American critics severely to 
task for the too generous way in which they handle current 
books. ‘‘ Every new book they mention is excellent. If one 
reads with credulous mind the things said by most reviewers 
about most books, one would feel that an Augustan age of letters 
comes round again with every rising sun.’’ 

There is, unfortunately, far too much truth in this. In his 
investigation he took as examples four leading literary papers in 
which, for two months, he fouud 243 criticisms of recent books. 
These he divides ‘‘ into four classes—those which very warmly 
praise ; those which moderately praise, but very lightly, if at all, 
condemn ; those which take the aggravating middle ground, 
blowing neither hot nor cold, simply prattling ; and those which 
frankly condemn.’’ ‘This table we here give, adding to it for 
comparison figures telling what our columns show for a similar 
two months’ period, May and June: 











JOURNAL. Total High Some Saying Con- 
Reviews. | Praise. Praise. | Nothing. | demn. 
NURI sogcciccsvevsas ese 75 4o 15 17 > 
Bookbuyert ..........+. 60 31 20 4 5 
Bookman ...........++. 54 39 9 5 I 
EMANENQHA 3 iuc¥biacdancvees 54 | 31 8 I 14 
The American........ 72 19 36° I 16 


Just here we would call attention to one thing which seems 
often to be forgotten. A generally poor book will often have 
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Write to Wanamaker’s whenever 
you want anything. 


$35 Bicycles for 
$12.50 


and it’s a pity our two stores 
have only thirty-five hundred ; 
for it’s the best wheel bargain 
we've ever given, except when 
we sold those Lovell Diamonds 


for $16. When we say “ $35 


) 


Bicycles’ we mean that they 
are being sold in this city to- 
day for $35—tried to buy them 
ourselves for less, but couldn’t. 

Bad bicycle weather anc 


early spring spoiled the mak- 


er’s (are of the best) business. | 


The bicycles cost him consid- 
erably more than $12.50 to 
make. 

Too bad, isn’t it ? 

Men’s aud women’s. 

Books 

Other stores besides Wana- 
maker’s sell books at various 
prices. But there is no other, 
we believe, where you can 
pick up so many kinds of good 
books at little bits of prices— 
for instance, $1 to $1.50 novels 
for 25c. And those pretty 
flower - covered, cloth - bound 
books for 10c we had the other 
day. 

No other store has half the 
variety of new and old books. 

No other store will give you 
the freedom we do. 

In some stores they follow 
you around while you look, in 
others they keep their eyes on 
you, in others they keep their 
minds on you; at Wanamak- 
er’s no one knows you are 
there until you want to buy 
something or ask a question. 
It’s freer than a library and 


almost as well arranged. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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Cheap Excursion Rates 
TO COLORADO 


On July 9 & 17, and August rst tickets from 
Chicago, and on July 7, 8, 9, 10, 18, August 2d 
from Missouri River points to Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Manitou, Pueblo, Salt Lake City 
and Ogden, Utah,and return, will besold by the 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


—At rate of 
One Regular Fare Plus $2 for Round Trip 
Return Limit October 31, 1900 


SPECIAL TRAINS 
GNE NIGHT OUT TO COLORADO will leave 
Chicago at 4.45 p. m. Tickets also good on 
regular trains. 


Only Direct Line to Colorado Springs 
and Manitou 


Sleeping Car Reservations may be made now for 
any of the excursions. Write for full informa- 
tion and the beautiful book ‘COLORADO THE 
MAGNIFICENT ”’—sent free. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P 


Nashville, 
Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Ry., 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


A., Chicago. 





Southern Railway and 
Pennsylvania R. R., 
OPERATES 


Through Sleeping Car Service 


DAILY, THE YEAR ROUND, BETWEEN 


New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Washington 
and 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 
via Asheville and Lookout Mountain. 


H. F. SMITH, W. L. DANLEY, 
Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 


—AND— 


South-Western Limited, 


Famous Trains between 
BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 


CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Big Four Route 


BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


Cafe, Library, Dining and Sleeping Cars. 


W. J. LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 
Genl. Pass. and Asst. G. P. 
Tkt. Agt and T. A 


CINCINNATI, O 
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To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
oment 


temember 
MAJOR’S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT 














PHILADELPHIA & 
READING ROUTE 


OPERATES THE 
SPEEDIEST, SAFEST 


TRAINS BETWEEN 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Shortest and Fastest Line to 


Atlantic City, Cape May, 
Ocean City and Sea Isle. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
= ANIC D IE TED 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


One Hundred Hours from Montreal to 
the Pacific Coast. 


Edson J. Weeks, Gen. Pass’r. Agt. 








Commencing June rith and leaving 
daily thereafter 


“THE IMPERIAL LIMITED ” 


Luxurious Sleeping and Drawing Room 
Cars, Dining Cars with Unsurpassed Cui- 
sine, passing through Banff and the Pic- 
turesque Rockies to all points on the Pa- 
cific Coast; connecting at Vancouver with 
the steamers of the trans-Pacific and Ca- 
nadian Australian Royal Mail Steamship 
Lines for 


China, Japan, and the Philippines, 
Honolulu and Australia, 
For pamphlets and information write to 
H. MicMurtrie, Agt E. V. Skinner, G'l. Agt. 


629-631 Chestnut St. 353 Broadway, New York. 
Phila., Pa. 





PARIS 
Exposition 
Tours 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


1005 Chestnut St., Mutual Life Ins. Bldg., Phila. 


_& North-Western R’y. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


certain strong points, just as a generally good book is often 
weak in parts. Now, to overlook the strong points in the first 
and condemn it wholly, or in the second and praise it entirely, 
would be unjust to authors and public alike, almost as much so 
as to fail altogether to condemn the one or commend the other. 
The criticism that is just and honest must take these things into 
careful consideration, and where the critic abides by this rule he 
can seldom say, in so many words: this book is good, that book 
is bad. 


- 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish early next month a novel of 
Free Soil and boarder ruffian days, entitled ‘‘The Jay Hawkers,’’ 
by Adela E. Orpen, who passed her youth among the stirring 
scenes of Pioneer life in Kansas during the exciting years of the 
Civil War. They will publish at once a new edition of Stephen 
Crane’s famous book, ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,’’ with a bio- 
graphical sketch and a portrait ; also, E. Hough’s new novel of 
the plains, entitled ‘‘The Girl at the Halfway House.”’ 


R. H. Russell has in preparation for the fall another book of 
drawings by Charles Dana Gibson, entitled ‘‘Americans,’’ which 
will be gotten up uniform with Gibson’s other books. Other art 
books under way are ‘‘The Passing Show.’’ A collection of so- 
ciety sketches by A. B. Wenzell: ‘‘An Alphabet of Indians,’’ 
drawn by Emery Leverett Williams, showing different types of 
Indians at their various occupations, accompanied by accurate 
descriptive text ; and ‘‘ Down South,”’ forty-eight fine pictures 
representing negro life in the South, drawn by Rudolph Eicke- 
meyer, Jr., with an introduction by Joel Chandler Harris. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


AN AMERICAN CRUISER IN THE East. Travels and Studies in the far 
East. By John D. Ford. Pp. 537. Illustrated. New York: A. 5. Barnes 
& Co. $2.50. 

AMERICA AND THE East. A glance at Our History, Prospects, Problems, 
and Duties in the Pacific Ocean. By William Elliot Griffis. Pp. 244, 
illustrated. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY. By John R. Commons. Pp. Ioo. New 
York: Bureau of Economic Research. 25 cents. 

QUAINT NUGGETS. Gathered by Eveline Warner Brainerd. Pp. 136. “New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 45 cents. 

THE ARTS OF LIFE. By Richard Rogers Bowker. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Pp. 306. Boston: 


THE LIGHT OF Day. Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Natu- 
ralist’s Point of View. By John Burroughs. Pp. 224. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN THE CIVIL WAR. By John Fiske. Pp. 368. 

3oston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

THE FILIPINO MARTyYRs. A Story of the Crime of February 4, 1899. By 
an eye witness, Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Pp. 212. New York: John 
Lane. 

THE REIGN OF LAW. A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp Fields. By James 
Lane Allen. Pp. 385, with illustrations. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
$1.50. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Bulletin—Special Rates to Various 
Points. 

Chicago, Ill.—G. A. R. National Encampment, August 27- 
September 1. One fare for the round trip. Tickets good going 
August 25 to 27, good to return until August 31, inclusive. Full 
information furnished by ticket agent. 

Cincinnati, O.—B. Y. P. U. A. National Convention, July 
12-15. One fare for the round trip. Tickets good gning July 
10 to 13, good returning until July 17, with privilege of exten- 
sion to August 10 on deposit of ticket with Joint Agent at Cin- 
cinnati on or before July 14, and payment of 50 cents. 


$31.50 Round Trip to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 


Via Chicago, Union Pacificand North-Western Line, June 19, 20, 
July 3, 9, 17, August 1, 7 and 21, good returning until October 
31. Also very low rates on the same dates to Glenwood Springs, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Hot Springs and Deadwood, S. Dak. 
Quickest time. Best service. All agents sell tickets via Chicago 
For full particulars address, 

W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Advt. 
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NO REMEDY EQUALS PERUNA, 
SO THE WOMEN ALL SAY 





Miss Susan Wymar, teacher in the 
Richmond school, Chicago, Il1l., writ 
the following letter to Dr. Hartman re 
garding Pe-ru-ma. She says: “Only 
these who have suffered as I have, can 
know what a blessing itis to be able to 
find relief in Pe-ru-na. This has been 
my experience. A friend in need is a 
friend indeed, and every bottle of Pe-ru- 
nal ever bought proved a good friend 
to me.”—Susan Wymar. 

Mrs. Margaretha Dauben, 1214 North 
Superior St., Racine City, Wis., writes: 
‘i feel so well and good and happy now 
that pen cannot describe it. Pe-ru-na is 
everything tome. I have takenseveral 
bottles of Pe-ru-na for female complaint. 
I am in the change of life and it does me 
good.” Pe-ru-na has no equal in all of 
the irregularities and emergencies pe- 
culiar to women caused by pelvic 
catarrh, 

Address Dr. Hartman, Columbus, VU, 
for a free book for women only. 





LOW RATES FOR 


Delightful 


Summer Excursions 
VIA 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


COLORADO AND UTAH 


Round trip Tickets will be sold 
at rate of One Fare Plus $2; leav- 
ing Chicago, and St. Louis on dates 
and bearing limits as follows: 

July 17th, Aug. 7th and a2rst, 
Sept. 4th and 18th. 

Final return limit 21 days from 
date of purchase. 

July 9th and 17th, and August 
Ist. 

Final return limit Oct. 31st. 

Full information and illustrated 
booklets on Colorado and Utah can 
be had by addressing 

E. J. Hutchison, Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent, Room 8, No. 18 S. 
Broad St., Phila., Pa., or 

R. Tenbroeck, General Eastern 
Agent, 287 Broadway, New York 





City. 





